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THE OR A. Y O W . 



negation of tbe mere external alone is the determinate 
form and figure of the internal, a bringing out of that sub- 
stantial contents or (what is substantially contained therein) 
in the manifestation of perception and idea. 



NIAGARA VISITED IN AUTUMN. 

Hebe in great Nature's gorgeous fane we stand 
Where grand libation endlessly is poured, 
And incense soars aloft forevermore : 
Th' Almighty King the offering receives, 
And on the rising cloud of homage hangs 
His bow of promise and of grace. 
How fair and gladdening (as a dream of love 
And of the pure, fond bliss of ohildhood's hour 
To the mind torn and tortured by stern grief 
And vexed by sullen gusts of wild despair), 
Shines near the foaming, furious cataract 
This promise writ in rich-hued beams of light 1 
Here swells in Nature's temple through all years 
Her hymn of praise, while sound the thunder-tones 
Of her great organ builded not by man, 
Shaking the bases aud the rock-reared walls. 

The rich, dark evergreens, with icy fringe 
Hang sparkling now beside the dread abyss. 
They seem like a swarthy queen in jewelled gear, 
With divers prized and fond attendants by, 
As Cleopatra decking for the step 
Adown the fearful steeps of death to realms 
Of mist and shades. 

How beautiful yon grove 
In all the wildness and the majesty 
Of Nature's primitive growth t Rich mosses wrapt 
Around the noble trunks are velvety 
In colors brightened and bedewed with spray. 
The tiny flower which blooms upon the sod, 
Like it, is freshened in the flying mists 
Which breathe their welcome day-dews thro' these trees • 
And hence, we, charmed with matchless beauty, learn 
Trne greatness hath a ministry of love, 
E'en for the humble and obscure, as for 
The gorgeous and the stately in their hour 
Of need and decadence. 

Ton beetling cliffs 
Which dark and dizzy, rise above the flood, 
Adorned with crimson, pendent trees like vines, 
Graceful and young, are types of strength, 
The glorious architecture of a hand 
Divine and infinite in power. And here 
Below this falling sheet, where foams the flood 
With ceaseless roar and ever furious gusts 
Of rack and wind; in this dim cave 
The poet well might feign the genius fair 
Of this enobantiDg, gorgeous spot had shone 
At twilight when no otiier eye beheld ; 
As beamed tbe bright nymph thro' the sparkling spray 
Unto tbe eye of Manfred 'mid the wild, 
Th' embodied rich-hued glory of the scene. 



If here the spirit of the Indian brave 
Dwelleth amid the flying mist of tbe mad 
And fearful cataract (its grander traits 
Conspiring in his stern, ethereal shape;)* 
Forth from the poet's imaged sprite doth glow 
The light, the hues, the fresh, eternal charm 
Of waters and of rocks, and moss and flowers, 
Of sun-bows and of foam- washed crystals clear, 
The sparkle and the rich and bloomy grace 
Which in the lovelier features of the scene 
Adorn the spot as Nature's glorious shrine. 
This noble gem of scenic beauty set 
Upon the swelling breast of Earth hath too 
Its fair and delicate chasings as surroundings meet. 

1859. Rev. G. Huntingtoh. 

♦ 

BEOUWER, THE VAGABOND ARTIST. 

( Translated far Th» Cratos from Vu German (/Stxibbkeo.) 

It is not an account of his pictures — and our Dresden 
Gallery has six of them, all scenes in the lowest grades of 
life — but because they are types of his own vagabond exist- 
ence, that we include the name of Adrian Brouwer in the 
list of representative artists. 

He was the son of a poor day-laborer, in the little hamlet 
of Oudenaarde, in Flanders, who had died young, leaving 
his widow and tbe mother of one boy to gain her own liveli- 
hood. This she chiefly effected by the skill of Adrian, who 
designed patterns of brilliant birds and flowers for caps and 
hoods then worn by the peasantry. These the mother 
would dispose of in the market-place and at the fairs. The 
trade was not large, but it sufficed to famish the lad with 
a new Sunday frock, a pair of shoes, and a pretty book of 
psalmody. The parent rejoiced to have in a son everything 
that could be desired. 

One morning he sat before the door of the cot sketching 
a bird that chanced to be pluming itself opposite. Franz 
Hals, the painter, passing by, noticed the youth, and glanc- 
ing over his shoulder at his work, was so pleased with 
it, that he engaged the lad in conversation, and discovered 
his lively wit and joyons turn of mind. " Would you like 
to learn to paint with me, my lad?" asked the artist. The 
boy assented. " Then come, you shall be my pupil." The 
mother was overjoyed, and produced a multitude of the 
caps and hoods for the artist's inspection, who gave them 
but a passing glance, much more intent upon tbe arrange- 
ments necessary for the lad's future, which were now soon 
made; and the young Adrian left his native village, and 
followed bis master to Harlem. 

Hals was a man who knew how to turn bis art to pecu- 
niary advantage ; but lazy withal himself, be made his 
pupils work, while the alehouse and tbe gambler's hole 
claimed most of his time. He did not besitate to dispose 
of his scholars' work as his own, and his pockets were in this 
way kept in needful repletion. 

* Red Jacket, chief of the Senecas, is said to have expressed a 
belief that his spirit, after death, would linger about the Falls of 
Niagara. 



